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THE SCULPTOR OF AYIGHOH. 



By Elizabeth Youatt, Author of "The 
Price of Fame.'' 



' N the gallery of tlie chateau of the 
| Duke de Lorme at Languedoc is 
1 an exquisite piece of sculpture, 

f simply inscribed with the name of 
Jean Malanotti, and bearing no 
date, but which never fails to rivet 
the wonder and admiration of all who 
gaze upon it. The figure is that of a man, 
a Roman we should say by the lofty 
beauty of the head. There is a grandeur 
on the broad magnificent brow, — a living 
scorn on the finely-moulded lip, — while 
the attitude appears at once simple and 
majestic. Cold and pale as it stands, 
there is yet a strange semblance of reality 
about the figure, and one longs to be able 
to decipher the scroll held in its nervous 
grasp, as though it would tell the history 
of this singular chef-d'auvre of art. 

"Jean Malanotti — I never remember 
to have heard the name before," said 
Mademoiselle Aubertin, one of the guests 
whom the old duke loved at all times to 
gather round his hospitable board. 

" No, it is one unknown to fame; this 
is the only work that survives him." 

" He is dead, then 1" 

" Yes, the gifted for the most part die 
young !" replied De Lorme, with mourn- 
ful earnestness, as he turned hastily away. 

No more was said upon the subject at 
that time, but in the evening as we gath- 
ered around the fire, and grew silent in 
watching it leap up, and flash fitfully on 
the tapestried walls of the old hall, the 
Lady Henriette climbed her grandfather's 
knee, and asked him in a whisper to tell 
the story of Jean Malanotti. 

"Nay, dearest, it is too sad a tale for 
you to listen to," said the duke, kissing 
her fondly. 

" But I like melancholy stories," per- 
sisted the child; and as we were all just 
then of her opinion, our kind host con- 
sented to oblige us, although the relation 
in which he had borne a prominent part, 
evidently gave him pain to recall. 

"It is now better than twenty years 
ago that I had occasion to pass through 
Avignon on a visit to a friend, and yet 
everything comes back to my recollection 
as vividly as though it were but yester- 
day, — the crimson sunset, the low vine- 
wreathed cottage, the silvery Rhone, 
sparkling in the distance, and even the 



balmy breath of the flowers which grew 
there in such sweetness and profusion. 
A boy, apparently about eight or nine 
years old, was sitting before the door 
moulding figures of a coarse, yellow kind 
of clay ; while his companion, a child of 
great beauty (the females of Avignon are 
celebrated for their loveliness), sat with 
her large dark eyes fixed wonderingly on 
his proceedings, or received the rude 
images, when finished, with a shout of joy. 
Neither perceived my approach, and I 
stood watching them for several moments 
unobserved. 

" Now make me," said the child, hand- 
ing him a fresh lump of clay. 

" Ah ! I fear that you have set me a 
difficult task, Genevieve," replied the 
young lover, with an admiring look; 
" you are so beautiful !" 

Genevieve shook back the ringlets from 
her bright face, and smiled coquettishly, 
as though, young as she was, she was per- 
fectly aware of the fact ; but still persisted 
in her request, and in a short time the 
boy had moulded a figure which, though 
rude and unfinished in the extreme, was 
full of natural and childish grace. 

" I am sure I have not such thick legs 
as that," said the girl, glancing down at 
her slender ankles; 

" That can be easily altered," replied the 
young artist, with quiet patience; nor 
did he cease his occupation, further than 
to raise the ragged cap from his curly 
head, with the ready courtesy so peculiar 
to the peasantry of France, even when I 
had advanced and stood before him. 

" "What is your name, my child V I in- 
quired. 

"Jean Malanotti; and this is Gene- 
vieve." 

" Your sister, I suppose ?" 

" No, not my real sister, although I love 
her just as much as if she was;" and the 
little girl, catching the- fond expression of 
his eyes, came and hid her bashful face 
upon his shoulder. 

" And who taught you to mould these 
'figures, Jean?" 

"No one ; I taught myself !" 

I was struck with the boy's answer, as 
well as by the bold, determined glance 
that met mine. 

" You are a genius, then V 

Jean shook his head ; he evidently did 
not know the meaning of the term. 

" Are your parents living V I inquired. 

" My father is within there," said the 
boy, pointing to the humble but pictu- 



resque cottage before which he sat; "and 
I have no mother !" 

There were traces of tears in his large 
eyes, but he turned away that I might 
not observe them, and spoke cheerfully to 
Genevieve ; while, impelled by a stronger 
feeling than that of mere curiosity, I en- 
tered the dwelling he had pointed out to 
me. 

Malanotti, as I afterward learned, was 
a native of Italy, who several years ago, 
coming over to Avignon, had married and 
settled there. He was a skilful gardener, 
and in his leisure hours pursued the busi- 
ness of a watchmaker, for which he seem- 
ed to have a natural bent; but -it was a 
trade, he told me, at which little or noth- 
ing could be got in Avignon. 

" Your son is a noble-looking fellow !" 
said I. 

The father's eyes sparkled. 
" Yes, Jean is well enough, but sadly 
idle. I do think that if I did not rouse 
him occasionally, he would die dreaming 
away half his time beneath the trees in- 
stead of pruning them, making a thousand 
useless and fantastic figures." 

" He should be a sculptor," said I ; "he 
has a fine genius !" 
Malanotti laughed heartily. 
" No, monsieur, depend upon it that 
when the son of a poor man takes to any- 
thing of this sort, he, nine times out of 
ten, turns out in the end to be a vaga- 
bond and a beggar. I am determined 
that Jean shall give up these vagaries, 
and learn an honest calling." 

"And what do you purpose making 
him'?" 

"A gardener like his father," replied 
the old man, briefly. 

" But even you, I perceive, are not 
ashamed to follow at times a more gentle 
craft," replied I, glancing round the apart- 
ment. 

" True," said Malanotti, " and in a like 
manner in his leisure hours Jean may 
continue to make his images." 

Much longer we talked, but the old 
Italian was not to be softened, and I was 
compelled to leave my little favorite, 
around whom my ardent imagination had- 
already thrown the holy halo of romance, 
and destined for mighty things, to his hum- 
ble lot. And yet when I called to mind his 
happy countenance, and the joyful music 
of his laughter, and remembered how he 
was all in all to his stern father and the 
little Genevieve, I should have forborne 
to grieve. 
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Better than three years passed before I 
again visited Avignon, but Jean knew me 
at once, and encouraged by former praises 
hastened to produce his little store. 
There was the same vigor of style, soften- 
ed down by more mature judgment, and 
some of them, I do not hesitate to say, 
would not have disgraced the workshop 
of the first statuary in France. He told 
me that he was learning gardening, but 
his father admitted that he made but 
little progress, and talked of putting him 
apprentice to a relation of his mother's, a 
stocking-weaver in the- neighborhood. 

' ; Would you not like to learn how to 
make your favorite images out of real 
marble V asked I. 

Malanotti frowned, but the boy's eyes 
sparkled and his brow flushed. 

" And who is to pay for all this V said 
the Italian. 

' : Leave that to me," replied I, while 
Jean caught my hand and in spite of my 
resistance drew it passionately to his lips. 
" Let me go, father !" whispered he, 
" who knows but I may yet live to make 
our name famous ?" 

" If you do not disgrace it I shall be well 
contented," replied the old man, doggedly; 
" what can the son of a gardener know 
of sculpture ?" 

" Father," said Jean firmly, " you have 
told me that the famous bridge of Avig- 
non was undertaken and commenced by 
St. Benezet, a common shepherd boy." 

"Well, well," exclaimed Malanotti, a 
little softened by the remembrance, " be 
it so, I yield up all claim upon your time ; 
this gentleman is answerable for your fu- 
ture fate.'' 

Jean uttered a sudden cry of pleasure, 
he even leaped for joy ; but amid all his 
grateful acknowledgments, the old man's 
words fell heavily on my heart, and I felt 
the awful responsibility I had under- 
taken; but still abstained, from a false 
sense of honor, from drawing back while 
there was yet time, and leaving him to 
his present humble but happy lot; and 
yet, God knows, I acted throughout for 
the best. 

It was agreed that Jean should quit 
Avignon almost immediately, and be placed 
at my expense under the tuition of an 
eminent sculptor, and though his heart 
bounded at the thought, and was filled to 
overflowing with all those wild ambitious 
hopes and aspirings which haunt at such 
times the busy fancy of the young, he 
could not part from the beautiful little 



playfellow of his childhood without bitter 
tears. 

" You will not forget me," said Gene- 
vieve, who hung weeping upon his neck, 
as though she too truly foreboded that 
they should never be to each other again 
what they then were. 

" Believe it not, dear one ! but rather 
comfort yourself with the hope of my 
speedy return. Who knows, my little 
Genevieve, but what you may yet be the 
wife of one of the first sculptors in 
France V 

The girl smiled faintly at her lover's 
wild prophecy, and then wept again at 
thought of the many years that must 
elapse before it could come to pass. 

Sanguine as I was with regard to my 
young prolegi, his rapid success far ex- 
ceeded every expectation I could have 
formed. His whole soul seemed concen- 
trated in his new profession, at which he 
worked day and night with untiring zeal, 
until his return for a few weeks to his 
native city became absolutely necessary 
for the restoration of his health. Mala- 
notti, although proud of the rising talents 
of his son, was shocked at the change 
that had come over him in so short a 
time, and scarcely recognized his sturdy 
and light-hearted boy in the pale and 
thoughtful student. Genevieve wept 
when alone at thought of the wan cheek 
and heavy eyes of her youthful playmate, 
although in his presence she smiled as 
sweetly as of old. And even Jean himself 
was restless and uneasy, deeming every 
moment as lost which kept him away 
from his studies. How differently had 
my ardent imagination pictured this 
homeward visit. 

"Jean is very ill," said Genevieve, 
timidly, the day before our departure. 

" I think so indeed, child ; but fear not, 
he shall have the best advice France can 
procure." 

" It is rest that he wants," said the girl, 
vehemently; "he is destroying himself 
day by day ! He will die, and then what 
will become of his old father and me?" 
and she hid her face in her hands > and 
sobbed convulsively. 

" Now God. forbid !" I exclaimed, but 
her words haunted me, — " he will die." 

To avert this fearful doom, I resolved to 
proceed at once to Rome, taking Jean with 
me as well for change of climate as to im- 
prove and foster his taste for the beautiful. 
But this excursion only served to in- 
crease his enthusiasm, and; not contented 



with imitating, he burned to surpass 
everything he saw. 

Years passed away ; the sculptor with 
whom I had placed him could teach him 
no more, and, pale and attenuated, Jean 
Malanotti returned to breathe once more 
the pure air of his native village. His 
father had grown old and feeble, and al- 
though I took care he should want for 
nothing that money could procure, still 
the dutiful attentions of his son would 
have done more than all my bounty to 
soothe his passage to the tomb. Night 
after night the aged Italian sat alone in 
his cheerless cottage, while Jean pursued 
his solitary calling in an adjoining dwell- 
ing ; and yet there were times when his 
heart smote him for his neglect, and, 
kneeling at his father's feet, he would 
humbly entreat his forgiveness. 

" I am working for us both," he would 
say; "lam working to make the name 
of Malanotti great, not only in Avignon, 
but all over France and the world ! 
Years ago I promised that it should be 
so." 

" I would rather see you happy, my 
son." 

" Happy ! am I not so now 1 Oh, most 
happy !". and it was beautiful to mark the 
flush upon his pale cheeks, and the fire 
of his brilliant eyes. 

Even Genevieve sought in vain to lure 
him from his unceasing labors, and again 
applied to me; but I had lost all power 
over my wayward pupil, and the poor girl, 
almost heartbroken, returned to the rude 
studio of the sculptor, and, silent and mo- 
tionless, sat at his feet and watched the 
gradual work of creation and decay going 
on together, as the statue grew in beauty 
beneath the touch of his powerful genius. 

It was a glorious evening as I sat alone 
with the aged Malanotti, my anxiety for 
Jean not permitting me to quit Avignon. 
For a long time we had both remained 
silent, probably thinking of the same ob- 
ject ; at length the old man pointed feebly 
to a group of peasants who had paused be- 
neath the window. 

" You see that youth !" exclaimed he, 
pointing to a ruddy and healthy-looking 
lad, who appeared to be dividing an ex- 
quisite bouquet of choice flowers among 
three dark-eyed girls, perhaps his sisters, 
or one might have been dearer still, for I 
observed that he carefully singled out the 
best for her. " It is Peter Garrone — he is 
a gardener !" 

There was a keen reproach conveyed 
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in these words and I dared not reply to 
tliem. 

Malanotti leaned in Lis chair, and cov- 
ered up his eyes with his long thin fin- 
gers ; but the glad laughter of the young 
peasants fell mockingly on my ears, and I 
was glad when they moved away. Pres- 
ently Jean entered the room, his step had 
grown feeble. 

"It will soon be finished!" exclaimed 
he, with flashing eyes, " even Genevieve 
thinks it will be grand. But does my 
father sleep 7" 

<! I think not, Jean." 

The young man knelt down gently be- 
side his chair and took one of those pale 
withered hands in his. 

" How cold !" said he, " almost as cold 
and white as my beautiful statue. Speak 
to me, father !" 

But the old man never spoke again — he 
was dead : and I thanked Heaven that it 
happened as it did, before worse things 
camo to pass. 

It was hoped, now that the being for 
whom he had professed to toil was no 
more, that Jean would cease his exertions 
for a time, but it was not so. He had but 
deceived himself and others in giving any 
reason for his devotion to his profession, 
but an intense and burning love of it 
which nothing could control. 

Even Genevieve, patient and breathless 
as she used to sit and watch him, was no 
longer admitted, lest her presence might 
distract his attention; but Icontinued to 
cheer the poor girl with hopes that the 
completion of his work would put an end 
at once to all this. 

" Another day," exclaimed Jean to mo 
at length, "one more day, and the name 
of Malanotti will be immortal." 

I pressed his burning hand, and tried 
to congratulate him, but my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth. 

" However this end," said he, gratefully, 
"it will be all your work !" 

And he heeded not how I shuddered 
and shrank away from his acknowledg- 
ments. 

That evening I concealed myself in 
Malanotti's studio, in order to be witness 
to the triumphs of my protege on the com- 
pletion of his great work. It was that 
which you- saw this morning in my gal- 
lery, and which for grandeur of expression 
has perhaps never been surpassed. It 
was finished, and the young artist stood be- 
fore it with dilated eyes and bloodless lips. 

" Speak !" said he, stretching out his 



clasped hands toward the beautiful but 
senseless being of his own creation; 
" speak, I say, for I am sure you can !"* 

"Jean," exclaimed I, advancing toward 
him ; but he heard me not, continuing to 
invoke the statue by his nights and days 
of toil, to speak to him, if it was but one 
word ! 

In vain I strove to lure him away, to 
soothe this terrible excitement. The 
I pale and feeble student seemed on a 
sudden to be possessed with a giant's 
strength, and my cries as wo struggled 
together at length brought some of the 
neighbors to the spot and in all probabil- 
ity was the means of saving my life, so 
fierce was the maniac's grasp upon my 
throat. 

After the lapse of a few days, during 
which he got worse and worse, it was 
thought advisable to send him to a mad- 
house where he remained for several 
months unvisited by a single glimpse of 
reason, and raving unceasingly of his 
great work. 

When he became somewhat calmer, I 
took the poor heart-broken Genevieve to 
see her lover, but he had lost all memory 
of her, and her wild and passionate en- 
dearments fell unheeded on his ear. 

Never shall I forget that day; Jean 
had been permitted to leave the confine- 
ment of his chamber, and wander through 
the spacious grounds belonging to the 
establishment, followed at a distance by 
one of the keepers, and at the time of our 
visit he was moulding a small figure with 
the snow which he scraped and dug up with 
his long nails from the half-frozen ground ; 
his dark matted hair streaming wildly 
over his shoulders, and his eyes burning 
as it were with an intense brightness. 
He appeared disturbed at our presence, 
and we were reluctantly compelled to 
withdraw. 

It was the last time that ever I beheld 
Jean Malanotti; that night he became 
worse than ever, and died in a few hours 
raving mad ! The frail temple so long 
shattered had given way at length, and 
the weary spirit was at rest ! 

The duke de Lorme paused, deeply agi- 
tated; while the little Henrietta crept 
up to him and sobbed aloud upon his 
bosom. 

" It is but right to inform 3-ou," said 
the duchess, turning to us, "that the 



mother of Jean Malanotti died mad, and 
therefore the disease was in part heredi- 
tary, although no doubt brought on with 
increased violence by the circumstances 
just related." 

" After all," said the Lady Henriette, 
" it was better to die as poor as Jean did, 
and have his name famous for ages, than 
remain a common gardener, or a stocking- 
weaver, perhaps, with no higher hopes 
than of selling his rude clay figures at the 
yearly fair of Avignon." 

"And yet he was happiest then," ob- 
served her grandfather. 

" I would rather be great !" persisted 
the child. 

This is the rock on which the young 
are so apt to split. 

"But what has become of poor Gene- 
vieve ?" asked Henriette, after a pause. 

" She is still alive : grief does not kill, 
my child !" 

" It would be better, I think, if it did !" 
said the little lady earnestly; and so 
ended the story of Jean Malanotti. 



* The great Florentine Bculptor Dcnatello, is raid to 
have uttered a Elmilar exclamation on the completion 
of hia famous statue of Judith. 



LITERARY RECORD. 

J F books ever were " dull " it is at 
the moment of this present writing. 
People of all classes are too ab- 
sorbed in current events to give 
much heed to anything else than 
'•> " leaders," telegrams, and news by 
the " our special correspondent," who, 
though he may write letters from Charles- 
ton snugly ensconced in his editorial 
room in New-York, still absorbs the at- 
tention of his readers. Book-dealers, in 
consequence, are " steering close into 
shore," and the author who hopes to force 
a publication and salo for his work is as 
presumptuous as the " democrat " who 
hopes to hold office under an opposition 
administration, or as a newsboy who 
hopes to sell a first edition of an after- 
noon paper when the third is announced, 
or as the editor of an Ohio paper, who, 
" having a wife and seven children to look 
after, would like to sell out one half of 
his interest to some competent young 
man ;" — by which we mean, presumptuous 
to an appalling degree. 

Still, an occasional book does drop from 
the press, as an occasional nut, dislodged 
by some audacious squirrel, comes rat- 
tling down through the leaves of the 
silent forest, to render its silence, the 



